IN   THE   LOBBY

gers. He passed for being a most unsympathetic man,
but I must say for myself that I always found him
friendly and genial, although there was little in common
between us so far as political opinions were concerned.
He used to be classed with the philosophical Radicals,
but qertainly in the days when I knew him, and was
able to observe his career in the House of Commons,
there was little of the philosophical, and still less of the
Radical, about him. I cannot imagine how he could
have got on politically with Grote, and Mill, and Moles-
worth, although, personally, he was a great friend of
Mill's; but, then, he certainly did not get on with
Bright and Gladstone, although he classed himself as a
Liberal to the end. E"o man was listened to with more
attention in the House of Commons, for, although he
had no claim to the higher qualities of oratory, he always
spoke in a clear, cutting style, that chipped its way into
the attention of the listener, and kept him constantly
on the watch, as one might watch the movement of a
sculptor's chisel. Somebody described Roebuck's action
while speaking as digital, because he was always stab-
bing with his right forefinger at some enemy on the
Treasury Bench or the Front Opposition Bench. Again,
I have heard his utterance likened to that of a trans-
pontine hissing villain, because Roebuck got into the
habit of hissing out his threats and denunciations and
prophecies of evil, just as our old friend the villain of
melodrama used to be in the way of doing, while yet he
trod the boards. We all remember that Disraeli once
described Roebuck as adopting in one of his speeches
the manners and gestures of a twopenny tryant of a
Surrey melodrama. All this, however, only made Roe-
buck the more peculiarly an interesting figure in parliar
mentary. debate. He was a thoroughly sincere man, and
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